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The question of who makes immigration policy focuses on the relationship between 
policy actors and outcomes, but is directly related to the constraints that shape the way 
that policy-makers make policy. While the radical right in Europe has been generally 
isolated from making policy, it has been a force in constraining policy development in 
many countries. A decade ago, Martin Baldwin-Edwards and the author outlined an 
approach for understanding the politics of immigration. Although they made many 
references to the extreme right, they never integrated these references into their 
analytical framework. This contribution is an attempt to deal with that oversight. It first 
develops an approach to understanding impact on politics and policy, with reference to 
the French National Front. The objective is to find a way to understand impact in 
relation to the constraints within which policy-makers shape policy. In the concluding 
section, the author returns to an analysis of implications for comparative analysis. 


Policy Impact and its Context 

The question of who makes immigration policy focuses on the relationship 
between policy actors and outcomes, but is directly related to the constraints 
within which policy-makers shape policy. While the radical right in Europe 
has been generally isolated from making policy, with the exception, of 
course, of Austria since 1999, it has, I would argue, been a major force in 
constraining and shaping the way immigration policy was developed in 
many countries in the 1990s. A decade ago, Martin Baldwin-Edwards and 
1 outlined an approach to the politics of immigration in which we stressed: 
‘how immigration has emerged as a political issue, how the politics of 
immigration have been constructed, and what have been the consequences 
of this construction for politics in Western Europe’ (Baldwin-Edwards 
and Schain 1994: 1). That volume did not contain a single chapter on the 
relationship between the radical right and immigration policy, but its 
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influence is noted in passing in all of the chapters that deal with specific 
countries (France, Britain, Austria, Germany and Italy). Thus, although 
ten years ago the impact of the radical right on immigration policy was 
noted throughout, we never integrated these references into our analytical 
framework. 

This contribution is an attempt to deal with that oversight. It appears that 
the least examined aspect of the emergence of the radical right during the 
past 20 years is its impact on politics and policy. I will first develop an 
approach to understand impact, and then analyse it in some detail in the 
context of party developments, where the impact of parties of the radical 
right are crucial. I will look first at the impact of electoral breakthrough, 
then the impact of organisational development and on party success on its 
own evolution, then policy-making and policy. Although each of these 
aspects has been examined and analysed in somewhat different ways, my 
objective here is to find a way to understand impact in relation to the 
constraints within which policy-makers shape policy. I will examine both 
indirect impact on immigration policy, through the impact on the party 
system itself, as well as more direct impact, when the radical right actually 
has policy-making capacities. Most of this article is devoted to an analysis of 
the French National Front (FN), but I will return to implications for 
comparative analysis in the conclusion. 

Typically, political parties first gain attention not at the moment they are 
formed, but at the moment when they achieve an electoral breakthrough 
that is sufficient to have an impact on the variation of support within the 
party system. This development can be achieved in two ways: through 
conversion of voters who had previously voted for other political parties, or 
through mobilisation of either new voters or voters who had previously been 
abstainers. If this breakthrough endures, it can result in an electoral 
realignment within the party system, in the context of a critical election or 
series of elections (Burnham 1970; Sundquist 1973; Andersen 1979; Martin 
1998: 153-160). Of course, as the French experience amply demonstrates, 
parties that achieve short-term success only infrequently have long-term 
electoral impact. Nevertheless, even short-term breakthrough can have a 
significant impact on public policy if established parties readjust their 
agendas in reaction to this success. This is the core analysis that was 
generally applied to the impact of radical right parties in our volume ten 
years ago. 

Thus, in the initial phase, as voters transfer their support from other 
parties, the impact on the party system is felt most intensely by those parties 
from which the transfers take place. For them, the problem is how to 
recapture the votes they have lost, and how to prevent further erosion. 
Discussions tend to focus on the new issues that attracted the initial surge of 
voters to the upstart parties. This was particularly true of radical right party 
emergence, perhaps because of the shock-effect of the way they developed 
the immigration issue. At this stage, the transfer of votes is frequently seen 
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by journalists and scholars alike as a passing ‘protest vote’ - as it was by 
Dominique Schnapper in 1994, with regard to the FN - by a part of the 
electorate against established parties that have ignored their interests and 
concerns. 1 

In some cases established parties can recapture these voters by co-opting 
and reworking the issues that defined the initial protest. In other cases 
established parties have attempted to isolate and more or less ignore the 
challengers. Co-optation of radical-right issues has operated quite success¬ 
fully in the British case (in the 1970s), somewhat less so in the German case 
(in the 1980s), and not at all in the French case (in the 1990s). Isolation has 
also been attempted at various points in the German, Belgian and French 
cases, but without notable success. Where co-optation has been successful, it 
is likely to have not only an impact on those parties from which voters had 
been transferring their support, but also (more) on public policy. 

By altering the issue agenda, co-optation also alters the terms of conflict 
among political parties, and, potentially, the electoral cleavages and divi¬ 
sions. Thus, as Anthony Messina (1998) argues with regard to immigration 
policy in the UK, even if the upstart party does not endure, its impact can be 
important both in terms of the policy agenda and the organisation of the 
political system (also see: Eatwell 1992; Kitschelt 1995: Ch. 7). However, the 
question of why and how co-optation ‘works’ in some cases and not in 
others remains to be analysed. 

A second aspect of party development involves organisational construc¬ 
tion. Electoral breakthrough generally enables a party to organise a network 
of elected officials and party activists on the basis of success and patronage. 
Organisation, in turn, stabilises electoral success through a growing capacity 
to mobilise voters around issues and personalities. The impact of the 
development of organisational networks is related to the structure of the 
political and electoral systems. Thus, in the French case, in which local 
impact is important, electoral effectiveness appears to demand widespread 
party networks. 

Where the radical-right party endures, the explanation may lie less with 
the power of the issues raised by the party and more with declining mobili¬ 
sation capacities of other party actors in the party system. If this were not 
the case, issue co-optation should be more effective. As the new party builds 
its organisation, penetrates the political system with elected officials, and 
gains greater media exposure, the potential of its partisan and legislative 
impact should increase. The construction of party organisation is related to 
electoral success, since elected officials are often capable of attracting the 
resources necessary for the development of party organisations. In addition, 
electoral success frequently proves attractive for ‘conversions’ from estab¬ 
lished parties, both of candidates and of party workers. 

This continuing process of party construction is likely to have an impact 
not only on other parties within the party system, but also on the ability of 
the party to participate directly and indirectly in the policy-making process. 
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Depending on the degree of policy-making decentralisation, the spatial varia¬ 
tion of policy-making effectiveness can be considerable within countries. 
Participation in and influence over policy-making is most direct when the 
party controls or is a coalition partner in national government. However, it 
can also be important when the party controls local governments. Policy¬ 
making effectiveness may also be related to local coalition formation, even 
where the party is a minority force. 

Party impact on policy can also be felt indirectly, as government and 
other parties within the system attempt to reduce the influence of the upstart 
by adjusting their own strategies and issue agendas. Thus, once the party is 
organisationally and electorally established, it is in a position where it can 
more easily influence its own future through its impact on the structure and 
support of other political parties, as well as the priorities of the political 
agenda of both parties and government. 

Party breakthrough is important for policy, also because it alters the 
structure of participation in the policy-making process, as well as the 
assumptions behind the development of policy. The first struggle in the policy 
making process concerns the portrayal of policy issues. E. E. Schattschneider 
examined the struggle over what he called ‘the scope of conflict’ and the 
portrayal of issues by looking at the arguments and strategies of political party 
leaders. In other words, how issues are defined in policy debates is driven by 
strategic calculations among conflicting party actors about the mobilisation of 
what Schattschneider calls ‘the audience’ at which they are aiming 
(Schattschneider 1960: Ch. II) From this point of view, political leaders 
skilled in formulating issues to their own advantage strongly influence how 
(and who in) ‘the audience’ - voters and militants - becomes involved. The 
motor-force behind policy portrayal is issue-driven conflict among political 
elites, and different formulations of issues can mobilise different coalitions of 
supporters, each of which has its policy bias. Schattschneider focuses on scope, 
but the structure of voter coalitions may be equally important. The electoral 
breakthrough of a new party, based on issues defined by the party, essentially 
alters the structure of actors, as well as the ways that parties interact within the 
arena of the party system. The ‘audience’ is also different in the sense that it is 
mobilised in different ways. In this way, issues of immigration are integrated 
into the political agenda through evolving party competition. 

Once the party becomes established, its growing role in policy formation 
can have an impact on the party itself. In the Michels tradition, participation 
in the policy process can have a moderating impact on the radicalism of the 
party, rather than a radicalising effect on other parties engaged in the process 
(Michels 1962). In fact, some elements of the parties of the established right in 
France - RPR (Rassemblement Pour la Republique) and UPF (Union Pour la 
Democratic Frarujoise) - believed that drawing the FN into governing 
coalitions would indeed undermine the policy radicalism of the party or reduce 
its strength (as in Austria). However, growing moderation or radicalisation 
may also depend on specific organisational dynamics within the FN. 
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I will now first analyse the electoral impact, then focus on the organi¬ 
sational impact, both internally and within the party system. Finally, 1 will 
look at the FN’s impact on policy and agenda formation. 


Electoral Breakthrough and Partisan Realignment: Implications for Policy 

Fhe electoral breakthrough of the National Front occurred roughly in the 
period from 1983 to 1988. Its influence on the political agenda derived from 
its ability first to attract and then to hold voters, and second from its ability 
to influence the priorities of voters who support other political parties. As 
the FN attracted and held voters, it posed a strategic problem primarily for 
other political parties of the Right, but increasingly for parties of the Left as 
well for somewhat different reasons. 

The electoral emergence of the National Front in 1983-84 has been well 
documented and analysed: from the sudden breakthrough in the European 
Elections in 1984 with over 11 % of the vote (2.2 million) to the 14.4% of the 
vote that Jean-Marie Le Pen attracted in the first round of the presidential 
elections in 1988 (4.4 million votes), to the record 15.1% (4.6 million votes) 
vote for Le Pen in the first round of the presidential elections in 1995, to the 
more than 15% of the vote that went to FN candidates in the first round of 
the legislative elections of 1997, and finally the second place finish of Le Pen 
in the first round of the presidential elections of 2002, with 17% of the vote. 

The structure of the vote has changed somewhat over the years. However, 
from the point of view of its influence on agenda formation, what is most 
important is that the overwhelming majority of National Front voters in 
1984 ‘converted’ from the established parties of the Right; and then, after 
that, the growth of the FN electorate can be attributed to its ability to 
attract a large percentage of new voters (and former abstainers). Second, 
while holding on to its old voters better than any other party in France, the 
proportion of FN voters who identified with the party (‘feel close’) also 
increased. In 1997, almost two-thirds of these voters claimed to identify with 
the party, a percentage higher than that of any other party, with the 
exception of the Communist Party (PCF) (Schain 1999: 2-3). By 1997, the 
National Front had become the second party of the Right (nationally), and 
there is considerable evidence that, in a series of critical elections, beginning 
in 1986 and culminating in 1997, it had achieved partial realignment of the 
party system. 

The relative standing of the National Front at the national level involves a 
realignment of voting at the level of electoral circumscriptions. In V. O. 
Key’s 1955 article on partisan realignment in the US, he traced the relative 
support of the major parties in a sample of towns, noting that in the 
presidential elections of 1928 there was a sharp realignment towards the 
Democratic Party in towns in New England that had traditionally voted 
Republican, even though the Democratic candidate (A1 Smith) lost the 
election (Key 1955). What is striking about Key’s analysis is that he uses 
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local spatial realignments to understand patterns of national change. For 
scholars who followed Key’s insight - Walter Dean Burnham (1970) and 
James Sundquist (1973) in particular - the question was not just to analyse 
electoral realignments, but also to understand the social and economic 
forces behind them. 

In the French case, there is clear evidence of partisan realignment, first in 
the positioning of political parties across a wide range of National Assembly 
electoral constituencies, second in the realignment of key social groups 
(especially working class voters), and finally in the impact of FN issues on 
the broader electorate. The emergence of FN as a serious force within the 
political system became evident in 1993, when the party demonstrated its 
ability to win significant electoral support in most parts of the country. In 
1993, FN gained votes in every French departement except the Bouches du 
Rhone (the Marseilles region), where it was already very strong, and the 
Haute Corse. In 1997, it gained in every departement except Paris, Mayenne 
(Brittany) and the Alpes Maritime (the Nice region), where the National 
Front nevertheless remained the primary opposition to the established 
Right. In both of these recent legislative elections the party significantly 
increased the number of constituencies in which it was the ‘first’ party of the 
Right, and increased the number in which it was the ‘second’ as well, thus 
altering the balance of party forces within the borders of each electoral 
district. 

In well over three-quarters of the electoral districts in metropolitan 
France, in terms of votes, FN had become the second party of the Right by 
1993, and in 2% (11) it was the first (see Table 1). In 1997 the relative 
position of the party within the Right improved considerably. National 
Front scored better than other parties of the Right in 8% of the (44) 
electoral districts, and came in second in 82%. Thus, by 1997 there were 
almost no areas of the country in which the FN was not a significant 
political challenge - especially for the Right. 


TABLE 1 

NATIONAL ASSEMBLY CONSTITUENCIES IN WHICH THE NATIONAL FRONT 
CAME IN FIRST OR SECOND AMONG THE PARTIES OF THE RIGHT 
(FIRST ROUND) (NUMBER OF CONSTITUENCIES: 1993 AND 1997) 



Year 

First 

Second 

Total 

France 

1993 

11 

430 

555 


1997 

44 

456 

555 

lie de France (except Paris) 

1993 

2 

68 

78 


1997 

10 

61 

78 

Provence-Alpes-Cote-D'Azur 

1993 

5 

29 

40 


1997 

12 

27 

40 

Nord-Pas-de-Calais 

1993 

1 

30 

38 


1997 

8 

27 

38 

Rhone-Alpes 

1993 

1 

37 

49 


1997 

3 

44 

49 
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The electoral success of FN had a profound impact on electoral strategies 
of the established Right by the 1990s. In 1997, the narrowing room for 
manoeuvre of RPR and UDF at the constituency level meant that these 
normally competitive parties could no longer afford the luxury of using the 
first round of legislative elections as primaries. Only by presenting joint 
candidates in 418 of the 456 constituencies where FN was the second party 
of the Right could the established Right prevent the party from becoming 
the first party of the Right in more than 44 constituencies. 2 

Thus, the significance of the emergence of the National Front at this level 
is systemic, and has an electoral impact on other parties within the system in 
different ways. Unlike the realignment that took place in the US after 1930, 
which Kristi Andersen (1979) demonstrates was essentially related to a new 
electorate of big-city immigrants voting for the first time, the initial 
breakthrough of the FN, as I have noted above, was due primarily to 
conversion - at the expense of the established Right. As the loyalty rate of 
the FN grew to over 90% in 1997, the party stabilised its vote by holding on 
to previous voters, but also by attracting new voters, many of whom may 
have voted for RPR/UDF, but also a large percentage of whom were 
working class, and thus potential voters for the Left. 

In the process of stabilising its vote, the FN also had an impact on the 
political identity of working class voters who would normally be expected to 
identify with the Left, as well as their voting patterns. According to Nonna 
Mayer, in 1997, among workers living in working class communities, 
married to working class partners, a majority identified with the Right, and 
voted for the Right (or did not vote) in elections prior to 1997. Among 
young working class voters of this type - those under 40 - 47% gave their 
votes to FN (Mayer 1999: 255). 

In the US, the emerging voting patterns of immigrants were the key to the 
realignment of the party system. In France, the realignment appears closely 
linked to the presence of immigrants. Pierre Martin has demonstrated that 
the electoral impact of the emergence of FN has generally varied with the 
presence of immigrants. Between 1984 and 1995 support for the National 
Front has been consistently highest in the 32 departements with the highest 
percentage of Maghrebin and Turkish immigrants. However, it would appear 
that immigrant concentration is not the only motivating factor, since 
support for FN has grown faster in the two-thirds of departements with 
smaller immigrant concentrations. Nevertheless, where immigrant concen¬ 
tration is the highest, the cumulative vote of all parties of the Right has 
grown the most, and FN has made the greatest contribution to this growth 
(Martin 1996: 19-22). Thus, the spatial variation of the immigrant 
population has had an important impact on the distribution of voting for 
the Right, with the margin of benefit going to FN. However, there has also 
been an impact on the spatial distribution of voting for the Left, whose vote 
declined far more in the 32 departements in which there is the highest 
concentration of immigrants than in the 32 departements in which there is 
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the smallest concentration. The turning point - what Martin terms the 
critical election - is the European elections of 1984, the first percee of the 
National Front (Martin 1998: 154). In retrospect, immigrant presence 
worked to the benefit of the National Front. Immigration provides a key 
to the realignment of the party system because FN was able first to 
mobilise the anti-immigrant vote in specific spatial areas, and then stabilise 
it through time. 

Over time, through the party dynamics in election after election, the key 
priorities of the National Front - immigration and securite - became more 
important priorities for voters of other political parties as well. In 1984, 
what most clearly differentiated FN voters from those of the more 
established Right (as well as other parties) was the priority that they gave 
to the issue of immigration (see Table 2). What is more striking, however, is 
how the issue priorities of the FN and its voters appear to have influenced 
the priorities of those voting for other political parties. In 1984, relatively 
few voters aside from those that supported the National Front considered 
either immigration or law and order to be a strong priority. By 1988, 
however, the importance of these issues ranked with such issues as social 
inequality, and far higher than concerns about the environment, corruption 
and the construction of Europe. Only concerns over unemployment ranked 
higher (Perrineau 1993: 155).The issue priorities of voters changed after the 
breakthrough of the National Front, rather than before, and the change was 
very rapid. After 1988, the difference on these issues between FN voters and 
others remained large, but this difference declined over time. Therefore, in 
one sense the issues of immigration and securite became less important as a 
way of differentiating FN voters from supporters of other political parties, 
but only because the impact of these FN issues had been so important and 
so widespread. 

By 1997, what Pascal Perrineau has termed ‘the ideological penetration’ 
of the National Front had begun to diminish somewhat, and appeared to 


TABLE 2 

THE MOTIVATIONS OF VOTERS: 1984-97* (PERCENTAGE OF PARTY VOTERS 
VOTING FOR THESE REASONS) 


% 

Law and Order 


Immigrants 


Unemployment 

Social Inequality 

84 

88 

93 

97 

84 

88 

93 

97 

84 

88 

93 

97 

84 

88 

93 

97 

PC 

9 

19 

29 

28 

2 

12 

16 

15 

37 

59 

77 

85 

33 

50 

52 

46 

PS 

8 

21 

24 

29 

3 

13 

19 

15 

27 

43 

71 

83 

24 

43 

40 

47 

Rt 

17 

38 

37 

43 

3 

19 

33 

22 

20 

41 

67 

72 

7 

18 

23 

21 

FN 

30 

55 

57 

66 

26 

59 

72 

72 

17 

41 

64 

75 

10 

18 

26 

25 

TT 

15 

31 

34 

35 

6 

22 

31 

22 

24 

45 

68 

75 

16 

31 

32 

35 


*Since several responses were possible, the total across may be more than 100%. For 1988, the 
results are for supporters of presidential candidates nominated by the parties indicated. 
Sources: Exit Poll, SOFRES/TF1, 17 June 1984, Le Nouvel Observateur . 22 June 1984; and 
SOFRES (1987: 111); Perrineau (1988: 62); Perrineau (1993: 155); CSA (1997: 5). 
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have reached its limit (Perrineau 1997: 193-199). Nevertheless, the electoral 
and policy impact of the FN over more than a decade was profound. The 
party succeeded in altering the spatial distribution of voting that touched 
almost every electoral district in the country, and far more in areas of high 
immigrant concentrations. It did this by gaining the loyalty of voters who 
had previously voted for the established Right, but also by changing the 
political identification of those voters whose sociological characteristics 
would indicate that should have been among those most loyal to the Left. 3 It 
also succeeded in pushing its issues high on the list of priorities for voters of 
every party. In these ways, over a 15-year period, the FN succeeded in 
realigning voting and issue patterns, as well as the relationship among 
parties in France. 


The Organisational Network and Issue Commitment 

The impact of the National Front on immigration policy has been predi¬ 
cated on the ability of the party both to sustain its own commitment to its 
core issues, and to maintain a systemic impact by the expansion of its party 
network. However, it is by no means self-evident that, as the party expanded 
its electorate, it would be able to maintain its commitment. 


Internal Impact 

The seminal work of Robert Michels (1962) has provided us with a model for 
understanding ‘deradicalisation’, the process through which political parties 
change their issue commitments. As modern parties grow and expand their 
electoral base, Michels argued that they compromise their ideals in order to 
attract a broader electorate - what May has called ‘the iron law of 
democracy’. This analysis has generally been applied to parties of the Left. 
(May 1965; Tucker 1969: 172-214) However, it should be as applicable to 
radical-right parties, such as the National Front. We might expect that, as the 
party electorate expanded, the party would either moderate its more radical 
positions, or there would be a growing gap between party loyalists - those 
who voted FN in the previous two legislative and the previous presidential 
election - and the growing electorate. What is most striking about FN, 
however, is that over time the party was able to avoid compromising on its 
core positions, while bringing its electorate closer to them. 

If we look at the data in Table 3, we can see that there are some important 
differences between those new voters who voted for the party for the first 
time in 1997, and party loyalists. AH FN voters are far more prone to see the 
world in racist terms than are supporters of other political parties, but the 
new voters are considerably less oriented in that direction, and are 
somewhat more optimistic about bridging the gap between native citizens 
and immigrants of North African origin. The survey also indicates that they 
tend to be more optimistic than the loyalists about the way that democracy 
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TABLE 3 

COMPARING FN LOYALISTS WITH NEW FN VOTERS IN 1997 


Questions dealing with race and immigration 

New voters 
vs. loyalist 

Agree 

% 

Do not 

agree % 

‘Some races are better endowed than others' 

Loyalist 

40.7 

57.4 


New 

30 

66.7 

'There are too many immigrants in France' 

Loyalist 

98.2 

1.9 


New 

91.7 

8.3 

'North Africans who live in France will one day 

Loyalist 

31.5 

66.7 

be French like everyone else’ 

New 

35 

61.6 

'Now, we no longer feel as much as home as before' 

Loyalist 

79.7 

18.5 


New 

75 

25 


Source : CEVIPOF/Sofres survey of voters, 26 May 1997. 


is functioning in France (30% of the new voters compared with 23% of the 
loyalist felt it was functioning well), and less prone to see the ‘gang of four’ 
major parties as essentially the same (40% vs. 33% thought that the differ¬ 
ence between the established Left and Right was important). Finally, far 
more of the new recruits can imagine voting for another political party or 
submitting spoiled ballots as a sign of protest (43% compared with 32% of 
the loyalists). From these figures, we can conclude that the proportion of 
new FN voters who identify with the party is less than a third that of the 
loyalists (25% compared with 81.5%). 4 

These differences appear to indicate that significant percentages of new 
voters supported the party even though their issue orientations were different 
from those of the core FN electorate. Nevertheless, on the issue of 
immigration, the two groups are relatively close, and far from the mean of 
the electorate: 59% of the national sample feels that ‘there are too many 
immigrants in France’; and 45% feel less at home than before; but 62% are 
positive about immigrant integration. 

Given the gap between the new recruits and the loyalists, the question 
then is how successful the party is in socialising the new recruits into the core 
values. Nonna Mayer and Pascal Perrineau wrote in 1990 - a time when 
national support for the party had appeared to stabilise at about 10% of the 
electorate - that FN had developed a core of loyal supporters that was 
reasonably stable, as well as a larger group of occasional voters. The socio¬ 
demographic characteristics of the core ( loyalist ) voters of a decade ago were 
somewhat different from our group, but the issue orientation on core issues 
was about the same or more pronounced (see Table 4). The core electorate 
in 1997 had become far less concentrated in the largest cities and towns, less 
masculine and even less Catholic than it had been before. Clearly in the last 
decade the loyalist electorate (in both cases about 27% of the total FN 
electorate, and therefore larger in absolute numbers in 1997 than in 1988) of 
the National Front has changed in important ways, but mostly in terms of 
its broader distribution around the country. It is striking that a larger and 
more broadly entrenched core group appears to have become more 
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TABLE 4 

LOYAL VOTERS IN 1997 COMPARED WITH 1988 (PERCENTAGE 
OF 'LOYAL' VOTERS IN EACH CATEGORY) 



1988 

1997 

Social/ demographic 

Men 

67 

59.3 

Age 45+ 

55 

53.7 

Cities 200 th + 

54 

37.0 

Practicing Catholic 

18 

5.6 

Attitudes and values 

Authoritarian* 

82 

79.6 

Ethnocentrism* 

61 

89 

Political Attitudes 

Interest in Politics* 

41 

63 

FN party ID 

74 

81.5 


*The indices used for 1997 are somewhat different from those used by Mayer and Perrineau in 
1988, since the questions used were not the same in the two surveys. 

Sources: CEVIPOF/Sofres survey of voters, 26 May 1997; and Mayer and Perrineau (1990: 177). 


ethnocentric, with stronger identification with the FN and greater interest in 
politics. 

During the period when the level of support for the party was generally 
stable, Mayer and Perrineau found a considerable difference between loyalist 
and new voters on the party’s central issues. Moreover they found evidence 
that new voters were somewhat marginal for the growth of the party (Mayer 
and Perrineau 1990). 

But the core has grown and its structure has changed. The party has 
presumably integrated and socialised many of the ‘ephemeral’ voters of 1988 
as loyalty rates grew. Nevertheless, the issue orientations have not become 
more diluted, and the orientations of the new loyalists were even more 
solidly supportive of the core issues of the FN in 1997 than they were a 
decade ago. Therefore, in the process of integration, new voters seem to 
incorporate the core anti-immigrant, racist and authoritarian values of the 
party rather than to dilute these values. The party itself appears to be an 
effective mechanism not only for mobilising a growing electorate, but also 
for encadrement. 


Systemic Impact 

The impact of the National Front appears to be related to its presence on 
several levels, a presence that expanded during the 15 years between 1983 
and 1998, as the party achieved a range of electoral victories at the sub¬ 
national level. In the French system, electoral gains ultimately translate 
into state subsidies and the construction of a network of militants. For 
example, the stakes in the factional conflict over the name and logo of the 
FN, after its split in 1999, was an annual subsidy of 41 million francs, 
contributed by the state to the party. 5 In addition, elected officials at every 
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level gain salaries, benefits and often patronage that form the basis of 
party networks. 

In the local elections of 1995, the National Front presented a record 25,000 
candidates, and about 2,000 municipal councillors were elected (1,100 in 
larger towns with a population of 20,000 or more). Its capacity to present this 
vast army of candidates was a good indication of the political distance that 
FN had travelled in the previous decade, and the success at the municipal 
level provided a building block for future candidacies. The 275 regional 
councillors elected in 1998 (concentrated in lie de France, Provence-Alpes- 
Cotes-D’Azur and the Rhone-Alpes) were a 15% increase over the number 
elected in 1992, but vastly increased the political leverage of the party. 

One aspect of this leverage was the increased effectiveness of FN represen¬ 
tatives in attaining appointed patronage positions. In the regions in which 
the party became part of the regional coalition in 1998, it was able to place 
its militants in administrative posts controlled by the region. Even where it 
was not formally part of the governing coalition, there are indications that it 
was able to do this. Thus, adhering to an understood tradition of propor¬ 
tional division of patronage, Valery Giscard-d’Estaing, former president of 
the Republic and president of the Auvergne region, named 37 FN regional 
councillors to posts that included members of school boards in the region 
(Le Monde , 8 April and 24-25 May 1998). Of course, the representation of 
the party was also significant in those regions in which alliances were 
negotiated with the established Right. 6 

In the early months of 1996 the National Front sought to capitalise on 
widespread worker disaffection (as well as the weakness of established trade 
union organisations) by establishing its own police unions, a union of Paris 
transport workers, a union of transport workers in the Lyon region, a 
teachers’ union, a student organisation and its own association of small and 
medium enterprises (Le Monde, 13 February, 24-25 March, 3 April 1996). 
These initiatives provoked successful court challenges by the CFDT and the 
CGT (Le Monde, 9-10 June 1996, 5-6 April 1998). They also accentuated 
the growing (though not always successful) organisational capacities of the 
FN in unexpected and unanticipated arenas. In the French context, such 
social organisation provided the party with additional modes of mobilisation 
through a widespread network of social elections. The party also presented 
lists in other professional elections, as well as lists for public housing offices, 
with limited success. 7 

The extension of the FN party network through its efforts in social 
elections, broadened its support among French workers, even among those 
who supported traditional trade union confederations. Almost a third of 
those who claimed to be close to the party also claimed to be close to a union 
organisation, most of these with the CGT (Confederation Generate du 
Travail), the CFDT (Confederation Fran 5 oise Democratique du Travail), 
FO (Force Ouvriere), and the FNSEA (Federation Nationale des Syndicats 
d’exploitants Agricoles). Among union backers, FN voters represent a small 
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but significant percentage of supporters, especially among those who 
supported the FO, for whom the FN was the right-wing party of choice. 
Given the important working class support among FN voters, this is not 
entirely surprising. What makes this striking is the indication of the inability 
of established trade unions - organisations that have most intensely opposed 
the ideas and political priorities of the National Front - to resist penetration 
and mobilisation by the party. These FN beachheads within the unions 
provided receptive arenas for party expansion, particularly since there is 
evidence that well over half of trade union supporters felt that immigrant 
workers were a burden on the French economy. 8 

Although the networks created by the National Front over a 15-year 
period at the sub-national level did not resemble a well-structured party 
organisation, they do give us some clue to the basis of voter mobilisation, and 
the ability of the party to solidify the support of its loyalists around the core 
values of the party. This organisational model is perhaps closer to that of a 
cadre party such as the Radicals than a mass party of the Left, but because 
the FN also developed a base in civil society, it contained elements of both. 


Agenda Formation 

A direct measure of impact of the National Front on immigration policy, 
related to electoral success and organisational impact, was its influence 
over the political agenda of both governments and oppositions. Two 
aspects of agenda formation are particularly important: the way political 
parties define and develop issues; and alliance formation. The story of 
immigration politics after 1983 is less about the struggle over policy 
orientation itself, than about the struggle by established political parties on 
both the Right and the Left to undermine the ability of the FN to sustain 
the initiative in portraying and defining these issues. Both the RPR and 
the UDF have been deeply divided internally in their competition with FN 
for voters frightened by the problems of a multiethnic society. Some have 
advocated cooperating with FN and accepting their issues in more 
moderate terms, while others have been tempted to try to destroy their 
rival on the Right through isolation and rejection of their portrayal of 
these issues altogether. 

Each time the Right felt it had succeeded in outmanoeuvring the National 
Front (e.g., during the legislative elections of 1988, the municipal elections 
of 1989, the immigration legislation of 1993, and finally the split of the FN 
in 1999) it was reminded that the challenge would not disappear (e.g., the 
by-election victories of the FN in Marseilles and Dreux in December 1989, 
the legislative elections of 1993, the presidential and municipal elections of 
1995, the legislative elections of 1997, the regional elections of 1998, and 
finally the presidential elections of 2002). More and more, the electorally 
weak parties of the Right needed the 10-15% of the electorate that voted 
FN nationally, and locally the challenge was even more severe. 
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As for the Socialists, through 1993 they struggled to defuse the rhetoric 
of the National Front with a variety of approaches: by policy initiatives 
(strengthening border controls, at the same time that they tried to develop a 
policy of integration) when they controlled the government; by agreeing 
with the established Right when they were electorally threatened by the 
opposition (as did Socialist Prime Minister Laurent Fabius while debating 
with Chirac in 1985 that ‘the National Front poses some real questions.. 
and, more generally, by alternating between the pluralist rhetoric of a ‘right 
to difference’ approach to immigrants and an individualistic ‘right to indiffer¬ 
ence’ approach {Le Monde , 11 February, 7 December 1989; Vichniac 1991). 

Despite the confusion, the dynamics of party competition resulted in 
redefinition of the issue of immigration in national politics, from a labour 
market problem, to a problem of integration and national identity, to 
problems of education, housing, law and order, and citizenship. In a number 
of respects, the reactions of the Jospin government to the electoral success of 
the National Front in 1997 were an impressive result of the ability of FN to 
influence the priorities of the national political agenda. The government 
appointed a special commission, chaired by a scholar, with the charge to 
defuse the immigration issue. The commission issued its report, and recom¬ 
mended that the government try a bold new approach to the immigration 
issue: to accept with modifications the changes in immigration and natu¬ 
ralisation legislation that had been passed by the Right since 1993, and to 
develop an explicit centrist approach that would tend toward consensus and 
isolate the FN (Weil 1997: 47-48; Le Monde, 31 July 1997). 

In the short run, this centrist approach was largely rejected by the opposi¬ 
tion, and created emotional divisions within the Left as well. The medium- 
run impact on the growth of the FN may have been more important. 
Nevertheless, in the debate on the immigration and naturalisation proposals 
by the minister of the interior, considerations of how these bills would relate 
to the strength of the FN were frequently explicit, and never far below the 
surface {Le Monde, 30 November 1997). The results of the regional elections 
of 1998 indicated that in the short run these efforts were unsuccessful, 
although the split in the party a few months later seemed to ease some of the 
pressure on policy-makers. 

The dynamics of alliance formation at the sub-national level also 
promoted the agenda of the National Front. The alliances at the regional 
level that sent a shock-wave through the party system in March 1998 (see 
below) were a manifestation of a continuing problem for the Right. Alliance 
formation in regions, departments, and communes takes place at two levels: 
at the electoral level, and at the governing level. In general, established 
political parties preferred not to engage with the FN in the formation of 
alliances either explicitly or implicitly. Nevertheless, from the very earliest 
days of the electoral breakthrough, this became a position that was almost 
impossible to maintain. In the municipal elections of March 1983, local 
RPR and UDF politicians in Dreux decided to form a joint list with the FN, 
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a decision that was approved by the national leadership of both parties. 
That decision was reversed when irregularities forced a second election in 
September, and then reversed again. Unable to secure an absolute majority 
in the first round of the election, the RPR-UDF would have been forced to 
pay an unacceptable price if they continued to ignore FN in the second 
round. In the end, they decided to form a joint list with the FN, which was 
victorious. As a result, three National Front councillors were named maires- 
ajoints (assistant mayors) in the new local government. 9 

After that, the ability of the party to win seats at the sub-national level, 
where there is some measure of proportionality, increased with its ability to 
field candidates; and its ability to field candidates increased with success in 
political and social elections. In 1986, FN lists were presented in each of the 
22 regions in France. With almost 10% of the vote, the party elected 137 
(out of 1,682) regional councillors; not a lot, but enough to exert some 
strategic influence over coalition formation in 12 of the 22 regions. In six 
regions their votes were needed to elect a council president from the 
established Right. In Languedoc-Roussillon the Gaullist president reached a 
formal accord on a ‘Programme of Action’ with FN; in five other regions 
FN was able to negotiate positions in the regional government, and in five 
additional regions it gained some lesser positions (Birenbaum 1992). Six 
years later, the FN increased its regional representation to 239, with 
representation in every region. In 14 of the 22 regions the Right depended 
for its majority on the councillors of the FN, who carefully demonstrated 
their ability to arbitrate in the election of regional presidents and the 
selection of regional executives (Patrait 1992). 

In the regional elections in March 1998, the party gained a little more 
than 1% of the vote over its score in 1992 with 15.3% of the vote. The real 
success, however, was that it had now become a major player in coalition 
formation at the regional level. FN now had more regional councillors (275) 
than the UDF (262), and almost as many as the RPR (285). Under the 
guidance of Bruno Megret, the party offered to support RPR or UDF 
candidates for the regional presidency who accepted a minimal programme 
of the National Front which would not include priorite nationale (Liberation, 
20 March 1998). In five of the 22 regions, FN was successful in negotiating a 
governing coalition through which it gained not only influence over the 
political agenda, but considerable patronage as well. 10 This was accom¬ 
plished in the face of a direct prohibition by the national leadership of both 
the RPR and the UDF, and in the face of two major speeches by the 
President of the Republic opposing such alliances (Le Monde, 21 and 25 
March 1998). It was clear that both established right-wing parties were 
under severe pressure from their local units, for whom the stakes in terms of 
position and patronage were significant (Le Monde, 19 and 24 March 1998). 
Thus, the political compromises at the regional level became a direct 
challenge to the stability of the established Right. One indication of this 
challenge was the statement in June 1998 of Edouard Bahadur, the former 
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RPR prime minister, who broke with his party by openly supporting a 
national debate on preference nationale for social services - a key FN policy 
position - and refusing to exclude the FN as an opposition partner 
(Le Monde, 17 June 1998). 

At the municipal level, thousands of new councillors elected in 1995 
became important for building networks to reach success at higher levels. 
They also seemed to have influence over the evolving policy agenda at the 
local level. By November 1995, mayors from the parties of the conservative 
majority were reporting that they were cutting back on programmes that 
aided immigrants who had been excluded from housing and employment in 
favour of programmes that focused on cultural integration. Voter distrust of 
such programmes, they argued, ‘explains the rise of the National Front’ 
(Le Monde, 12-13 November 1995). 


Conclusion: Cross-National Comparisons 

By looking at the impact of the French National Front on immigration 
policy, we can begin to develop an understanding of impact that can be 
applied to other extreme-right parties. Impact can be analysed on several key 
levels of politics. As a result of its electoral breakthrough, FN had political 
and policy impact on several levels that can be applied to other political 
systems. The impact was first felt at the level of the party system and on the 
dynamic interaction among political parties in their competition for votes 
and support. The electoral impact was manifested in a realignment of parties 
within the system that was important across a large range of constituencies, 
as well as on the issue-priorities of voters across the political spectrum. As 
FN gained in sub-national electoral victories, as well as more limited success 
in social elections, it was able to construct a party network, which in turn was 
able to develop a strong core of support around its key issues. Finally, the 
party gained increasing influence over the policy agenda, as parties of both 
the Right and the Left attempted to co-opt and gain control of the issues of 
immigration and securite. 

The case of the National Front also demonstrates that impact is inter¬ 
active. Electoral breakthrough is related to dynamics that affect the party 
system: voter realignment, and particularly the restructuring of political 
agendas in ways that alter the linkages between party elites and mass publics. 
The impact of the FN in all of these ways increased as the party developed 
from the stage of electoral breakthrough to electoral stability to organisa¬ 
tional development to structural stability within the party system. 

By December 1998, FN had every prospect of continuing to play a major 
role, perhaps a growing role, in the French political system. But the party 
leadership split in January 1999 indicates an additional problem of electoral 
and political success for extreme-right parties - the perils of systemic 
involvement. As the fruits of success accumulate (offices, income and influ¬ 
ence), so too do the stakes, as well as the ideological challenges of inevitable 
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policy compromise, for party leadership. The FN split resulted in part from a 
conflict of personalities, but also from these tensions of success. In general, 
the organisational benefits of success went disproportionately to the 
followers of Megret - who were dominant in the sub-national organisations 
and among office-holders - while the more ideologically-committed Le Pen 
group paid the price of compromise. The split reconfirms the importance of 
uncompromising radicalism present in all of these parties (Perrineau 1999: 
18). Nevertheless, although the split was organisationally devastating, it did 
not put an end to the impact of the party. As the elections of 2002 clearly 
demonstrate, the historic impact on the electorate, the party system and the 
political agenda could not be easily undone. 

Thus this analysis of the experience of the FN also raises important 
questions about our understanding of the impact of radical-right parties in 
other countries on immigration policy. The experience in Western Europe 
indicates that even a modest electoral breakthrough triggers a political 
dynamic that influences immigration policy. The difference is how 
institutionalised this influence becomes. 

In virtually every case where there has been an electoral breakthrough of 
the extreme-right, established parties have reacted by co-opting some aspects 
of their programme in an attempt to undermine their support. If the French 
case demonstrates the essential futility of these efforts, the British and 
German cases would appear to demonstrate just the opposite. Flerbert 
Kitschelt argues that the sharp shift to the racist-right by Thatcher leadership 
was a key factor that stopped the British National Front in its tracks by the 
late 1970s (Kitschelt 1995). Michael Minkenberg makes a similar case for 
Germany - that major parties co-opted the immigration issue - although he 
argues that ‘At the sub-national level, these parties have demonstrated greater 
staying power than analysts were willing to concede after their decline in the 
wake of the major parties’ asylum compromise of 1993’ (Minkenberg 1998: 4). 

In fact, both cases seem to demonstrate the agenda-setting impact of the 
extreme-right. In each case, the challenge produced similar policy results in 
different ways (Messina 1998). Thus, even where the electoral law has limited 
the ability of the extreme-right to gain strategic advantage in elections - in 
national elections in Britain and France - the policy impact can be sustained 
by local electoral success and by pressure on the leadership of established 
parties. 

Nevertheless, the electoral success of the extreme-right is only one factor 
behind immigration restriction. Jeanette Money makes a convincing case 
that the move towards restriction in Britain and France long pre-dated the 
emergence of the extreme-right, and was linked to electoral dynamics - an 
attempt by the political Right to win votes in constituencies of the Left 
with a high proportions of immigrants (Money 1999). From the French 
case, we can infer however, that in such cases the electoral success of the 
extreme-right tends to sustain such efforts, and undermines attempts by 
established parties of the Right and the Left to defuse the immigration issue 
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by developing a consensus position on immigration (as the Conservatives 
and Labour attempted to do just before Thatcher came to power, and the 
French Left and Right attempted in the late 1980s). 

Finally, the French case demonstrates the importance of institutionalised 
power for sustained influence, even institutionalised power at the sub-national 
level. The French system appears to be highly centralised. However, 
decentralised structures - regions and municipalities - are reinforced by 
strong local party units and local notables to give these structures important 
policy-making roles. These structures, then, can be used as leverage to 
magnify the influence of the extreme-right in national politics. This is parti¬ 
cularly true in a multiparty system where the balance among the established 
parties is close one, and where a de facto relationship of dependence 
develops between the extreme-right and a coalition of established parties. 

This pattern presumes the existence of a hegemonic party of the extreme- 
right that has achieved electoral breakthrough, which is a relatively rare 
occurrence. Thus, sub-national thrusts by the Republikaner Party and the 
DVU had a periodic impact on immigration policy in Germany in the 1990s, 
but the impact of the these parties has been limited by their fragmentation 
and by their lack of sustained breakthrough (Minkenberg 1998: 2-3). The 
British National Front posed a problem for the Tories that was partially 
resolved by issue co-optation, but the Tories had been moving in that 
direction since the early 1960s. More generally, throughout Western Europe 
the parties of the extreme-right have been far more successful in indirectly 
influencing the political agenda than in gaining direct participation in 
policy-making. 


Notes 

1. Georges Lavau explains the breakthrough of the PCF largely in terms of its ability 
to mobilise and represent the interests of working class voters between the world wars: 
\ .. dans cette periode decisive, le PC a conquis en milieu ouvrier une place qui etait assez 
largement vacante ’. See: Lavau (1981: 72; 34-44) and also Schnapper (1994: 133). 

2. The RPR/UDF presented joint candidates in the first round in 35 of the 44 constituencies 
where the FN came in first on the Right. 

3. Opposition to the European Union has been important for attracting votes for FN, but less 
important than the core issues of immigration and security. New FN voters have been 
generally more favourable to the EU than ‘loyalists’, but attitudes of these new voters 
(towards the EU) are far closer to those of voters for the Communist Party and the extreme- 
left, than those of the mainstream right. See Schain (1998: 10-14). 

4. It is interesting to note that there appears to be no systematic variation in either sample by age. 

5. Le Pen’s party ultimately won that litigation. See Le Monde , 31 March 1999. 

6. It was willingly signed by the FN deputies. See Le Monde , 23 May 1998. 

7. See Le Monde , 29 May 1996. Also see CRIDA (1996: 65-67). This is one of three reports 
issued by CRIDA. 

8. In fact the percentages are highest for CGT and FO (54% and 53%), and lowest for CFDT 
(42%). See CSA Survey 9662093, crosstabs of Q4 and RS 10. These figures appear to have 
declined since 1994 for the CGT and the CFDT (from 63% and 49%). 

9. I have explored the Dreux election in Schain (1987). 
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10. After the smoke cleared, these were: Bourgogne. Bretagne, Languedoc-Roussillon, Picardie, 
and Rhone-Alpes. To this list we should probably add Franche-Comte, where a UDF 
president was elected on 3 April 1998, with the National Front and the Left abstaining. 
However, after the Conseil d'Etat invalidated the election of Charles Millon in the Rhone- 
Alpes in December, 1998, he was ousted by Right-Left majority in a new election in January. 
See Le Monde , 8 January 1999. 
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